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ould better color and better flavor 


help you move your pack? 


Canco offers you new food-processing techniques 
... would you like to hear about the Blair 
Process . . . the Agitating Vacuum Process? 


These techniques assure in commercial produc- 
tion a flavor and color which closely approximate 
the flavor and color of carefully prepared and 
cooked fresh vegetables. 


Now, of course, there’s more to Canco service 
than improving the quality of a pack through new 
processing techniques. 


For Canco service begins with expert advice on 
soil, seed, planting, fertilizing, and harvesting the 
crop, and continues with top-notch engineering 
and equipment service in your plant. 


Naturally, it includes the most up-to-date ““know- 
how” in filling and closing .. . in containers... in 
labeling . . . and in consumer recipes. 


Many-sided Service 


Canco also helps the resale of your products 
through nutrition research, home economic educa- 
tion, and through publicity to the medical pro- 
fession. 


But even more important—Canco maintains a 
large group of trouble shooters on instant call 
during the season. 


If there are any mechanical or processing emer- 


gencies, these experts straighten things out with 
a minimum of down-time for you. 


Canco supplies the packer with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 


cALLEANES) FIRST 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York +* Chicago + San Francisco 
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A Necessity for Better Packs 
of Peas or Lima Beans 
at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 
age during the hulling process. They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 
they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 


The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


MACHINE COMPANY > 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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| Universal Can 


Adjestable for many sizes 
of Open Top Cans 


Gets the dirt.. 
visible or INVISIBLE! 


@ Dirt that you can’t see, makes cans just as 
unsanitary as the dirt that can be seen. The FMC 
Universal Can Washer gets both visible and invis- 
ible dirt because cans travel in inverted position 
permitting all foreign substances to fall out during 
flushing and draining. 


Here are eight reasons why the FMC Universal does 
a better job of washing: : 


af) Cleans with both water and steam, 

a Uses hot or cold water. 

© Will not jam or crush cans. 

4) Can be driven from any angle. 

5] Is totally enclosed; no dripping on workers. 
@ Stops and starts with filler. 

@ Washes cans in an inverted position. 

8) is easily installed. 


Write for detailed information today or get in 
touch with your nearest FMC Canning Machinery 


Representative. 
D-402 RR 


tp p FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. © New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. © Cedarburg, Wis. © Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. Taadoreen -Barngrover Division) 
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If you pack corn... 


any of these... 


apples 
apricots 


cherries 


sauerkraut 


(eG) 

beets 


Here’s why! Continental has thirty-six can 
manufacturing plants... thirty sales offices, a 
laboratory staffed by top-notch scientists and 


OF one of the many other delicious fruits and technicians ...fourteen field research offices... 


vegetables that are packed in cans... and an unrivaled cannery equipment department. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


on the 1947 census figures received in yesterday 

morning’s mail. But a preliminary study indi- 
cates it takes a bit of digestion. One important point 
though is immediately apparent. That is that this 
canning, preserving and freezing industry is in the 
aggregate “Big Business”. Total value of products for 
1947 is listed at $2,469,424,000. As compared to $866,- 
338,000 in 1937 the next highest year. (The 1929 
figure of 831 million represents the value of shipments 
and so cannot be compared.) The industry spent in 
1947 over a billion and a half dollars for materials, 
fuel, electricity and contract work. That’s a right nice 
little order for even some of the better salesmen we 
know and compares to a little over a half million in 
1937, again the next best year. 

Expenditures for new plant and equipment totaled 
$105,885,000, nearly 70 million of which was for ma- 
chinery and equipment. The industry operates 7,261 
highway type motor vehicles of all kinds. There’s 
much other information that shows the vast scope and 
extent of this great industry. Copies are on sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Take price is 
ten cents. 


MECHANICAL BEAN PICKER? — Bean picking 
is costly and it’s a nuisance. In most sections, farmers 
just won’t begin to grow them unless the canner 
agrees to supply the pickers. In New York State last 
year approximately $40 a ton was deducted from the 
grower’s price of $136 to pay hand pickers. The cost 
of transportation and/or housing must also come out 
of the grower’s or canner’s pocket, depending on the 
practice utilized, or local custom. 
alize (hen how much a successful bean picking machine 
would mean to grower, canner and consumer. 


We know of at least one canning machinery and sup- 
ply house that has been experimenting with such a 
machine. The details have been rather carefully kept 
under wraps. As we understand it, the chief difficulty 
seems 'o be the lack of a bean that will mature evenly 
like a pea. Maybe the Ward family has found the 
answe', one crop bean or no, let’s hope so. Their ex- 


periments with a bean picker are reported elsewhere 
In thi- issue. 


(onthe i947 had hoped to be able to comment 


NO ;O0O0D—Ukrainian D.P.’s, as well as D.P.’s of 
other \\ationalities, seem to have as much difficulty 
Undersianding English as we do their several lan- 
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It isn’t hard to visu-- 


guages. Our Ukrainian farmer, of two months stand- 
ing, has picked up a few English phrases. His pet 
would seem to be “No Good”. Yours truly left Carroll 
County early this morning feeling that if he heard that 
phrase again he’d explode. Yet the following humor- 
ous treatise on a tremendously important and serious 
subject, struck our fancy. The item appeared in “The 
Country Gardener” published by the Gillett Canning 
Company, Gillett, Wisconsin. Along those same lines 
we often wondered how many dairy farmers have been 
able to buy Methoxichlor. 


“WE’RE BLUSHING 


Remember the last issue of ‘Country Gardener’? Big, 
fat headlines with ‘DDT? Uh, Uh, Not for our peas!’? 
Yes, we'll eat crow. 


We began the 1949 pea season with the best of inten- 
tions. Nothing but the good old reliable rotenone 
would be used on our peas. We were determined to 
abide by all the suggestions offered by the Federal 
Pure Food and Drug Administration. 

However—when the Pure Food and Drug people of- 
fered their suggestions little did we realize that the 
tiny pea aphid had no intentions whatsoever of getting 
fat on what they recommended and kicking up their 
toes on what they labeled as a practically forbidden in- 
secticide. The pea aphid has little respect for the Fed- 
eral Pure Food and Drug people. Move over aphids! 

The pea aphid (*) (‘&%$”’) apparently found the 
first application of rotenone dust that we applied not 
too nauseating. As a matter of fact the climatic con- 
ditions being in their favor caused them to multiply 
so darn fast that we could find no other recourse than 
to go back to the insecticide we used last year—DDT. 
We must admit that DDT did a fine job. It was applied 
in spray form by an airplane. The kill accomplished 
was nothing short of spectacular in view of the tre- 
mendous infestation. 


Last year all our growers and numerous other farm- 
ers in this vicinity fed the pea vine silage from peas 
treated with DDT to their cattle with no ill effects. No 
deaths from contaminated milk or meat fed to humans 
were reported and no ill effects to the cattle. Thousands 
of people this year will be eating apples contaminated 
with arsenate of lead, an insecticide definitely known 
to be harmful to human beings. 

We’re sitting down to crow dinner. Won’t you folks 


from the Pure Food and Drug Administration join 
us?” 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


IMPROVING QUALITY OF CANNED TOMATOES 


Webster defines quality as “the condition of a thing as deter- 
mined by its attributes or characteristics.” That means that 
there can be poor’ quality as well as excellent quality. It also 
means that we must set up some form of reference standards or 
grades that can be used to measure these attributes or charac- 
teristics. All of us measure our material welfare and those of 
others by certain standards. Standards are used to judge 
morality and intelligence as well as to ascertain the grade of 
canned tomatoes. 


We have come a long way in elevating our standards of qual- 
ity since tomatoes were first packed in 1847. Even in the early 
1930’s many of the tomato producing areas were reputed to can 
only poor standards. When the federal officials started to en- 
force the provisions of the McNary-Mapes Act a large number 
of substandard packs were found. Under the spurring effect 
of prices that were adopted by the O.P.A. in 1945 and 1946 
there was a substantial increase in the extra standard and fancy 
pack. As a matter of fact, canning records undoubtedly show 
that there was no appreciable volume of standard tomatoes in 
those years. This has all been changed with the ending of the 
war and the placing of industry’s management back in the hands 
of individual ownership. Canners are now in a competitive busi- 
ness and faced with a buyer’s market. This means that any 
deviation in quality below that specified in the sale contract will 
mean rejection with attendant financial losses. 


The pack of high quality staple canned foods need not be re- 
stricted to any specific state or territory. It is true that some 
sections produce greater quantities and better quality of fruits 
and vegetables than others by virtue of their climatic conditions 
or cultural practices. But in the main, the question of main- 
taining high quality rests with the individual canner. It is a 
matter of focus, direction and effort. Quality grades are not 
static and over the years we have seen a steady improvement of 
quality that has come about largely through education. Toma- 
toes that are graded as U. S. “C” today by the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture are far better than the regular commercial standards of 
earlier years. 


THE QUALITY FORMULA 


It appears necessary for any canner operating in 1949 to pay 
particular attention to the maintenance of high quality in pack 
and to the streamlining of his production so that costs may be 
reduced through greater efficiency of operation and by the 
proper buying of raw stock. It will be well to bear in mind 
the following points: 


1—Purchase good raw stock, buying if possible on grade so 
that true value is obtained for every expenditure. Many 
more baskets of large tomatoes can be handled per day 
than small ones. Tomatoes that have a diameter of 2%-3 
inches will average 5500 per ton. Tomatoes that have a 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


diameter of 2%4-2% inches will average 7800 per ton. 
Tomatoes that range from 2-2% inches in diameter will 
average 12,300 per ton. In terms of output this means 
that the same number of women will peel more than twice 
as many baskets of large tomatoes per day as they will 
small ones. 


2—Do not buy or contract for more tomatoes than can be used 
in a day. When tomatoes are stored in baskets at the 
factory they show a material change in quality. In some 
tests that were run several years ago, a load of tomatoes 
graded 70% U.S. No. 1’s and 30% U.S. No. 2’s when they 
were delivered and at the end of thirty hours of proper 
storage graded only 58% No. 1’s, 30% No. 2’s and 12% 
culls. The yield in cases per ton depends upon the quality 
of the fruit that is being used. A ton of U.S. No. 1 grade 
fruit should produce not less than 39 cases of 24 No. 2 
cans of peeled tomatoes while a ton of No. 2 grade fruit 
will produce only about 33 cases. 


3—Care should be taken to see that the tomatoes are properly 
washed, scalded and peeled. There is no need to retain 
peelers who do ineffective work. With a better situation 
in the labor market this year it will probably prove highly 
effective to get rid of inefficient and careless workers. 


4—It is important to see that cans are properly filled, main- 
taining a uniform headspace for either hot sealing after 
exhausting or with steam flow. 


5—Cans must be adequately processed. Under normal con- 
ditions tomatoes that are air cooled should be processed 
until the minimum temperature at the center of the can 
is at least 175° F. For tomatoes that are water cooled, the 
minimum temperature reading after processing should be 
185° F. There have been cases where such temperatures 
were obtained and spoilage still developed. In most in- 
stances this was due to an excessive contamination con- 
tributed by unsanitary plant conditions. 


6—The cans should be warehoused so that they cool rapidly 
and effectively. 


7—Cans should be coded so that it is possible to identify the 
pack of each day. If the plant capacity is large a division 
should be made so that each 1000 cases are identified by 4 
different code. In cases of spoilage, change of quality, or 
seizure it is possible to restrict the loss to small increments 
of the pack. 


Buyers will require a normal supply of canned tomatoes in 
1949. There should be no difficulty in selling fancy and extra 
standard canned tomatoes at a profit. Standard tomatoes will 
be highly competitive and the profits that arise from their 
sales will depend entirely upon the maintenance of a low raW 
stock cost, high yield in cases per ton and low labor costs. But 
why produce standard tomatoes. 
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FRANK SHOOK CELEBRATES 
80TH BIRTHDAY 


A host of friends from Coast to Coast 
join us in congratulating Frank M. 
Shook of Easton, Maryland, Executive 
Officer of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation for the past 23 years, on the occa- 
sion of his Eightieth Birthday on August 
26. As is his daily custom, he spent the 
day at work, taking care of correspon- 
dence, reviewing trade journals and, in 
general, keeping up with activities in the 
canning industry. 


Frank, as he is affectionately called 
throughout the canning industry, was 
born on a farm near Circleville, Ohio on 
August 26, 1869, being one of thirteen 
children born to Ezra and Electra Shook. 
His early schooling was received at a 
one room school nearby. His advanced 
formal education was at Ashville, Ohio 
Normal School. 


When but 17 years of age, he accepted 
his first professional employment as a 
teacher at one of Pickaway County’s one 
room schools. Upon taking the Ohio 
State Teacher’s Examination, he re- 
ceived such excelling marks that he was 
awarded one of the coveted Life-Time 
Teaching Certificates for the State. 
From 1886 until 1901, he combined farm- 
ing with teaching. Although a lover of 
children and a lover of teaching, his in- 
terest in the soil won out. 


In 1901, he left the teaching field and 
entered the canning business with which 
he has been associated ever since. His 
first position was as bookkeeper for the 
C. E. Sears Canning Company of Circle- 
ville, Ohio. Two years later, he assisted 
in organizing the McCoy Canning Com- 
pany of Urbana, Ohio. In 1908, he or- 
ganized the Urbana Canning Company 
and continued with this firm until 1916 
when he and his family moved to Colum- 
bus, Ohio to accept positions as Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Canners Association 
and Secretary of the Western Canners 
Association. At the same time, he oper- 
ated a canned food brokerage business, a 
used canning machinery exchange and 
did « bit of horse trading on the side. 


In 1918, Food Administrator Herbert 
Hoover asked him to accept appointment 
as Purchasing Agent in the Food Admin- 
istra'ion to assist in allocating and mov- 
ing cinned foods. He continued in this 
job votil the emergency of World War 
I was over. 


Sh rtly after the conclusion of World 
War |, he accepted the position of Assis- 
tant Secretary of the National Canners 
Assov'xtion in Washington and con- 
tinuc:: in that capacity until 1926 when a 
deleg:tion of canners from Delaware, 
Mary.and and New Jersey waited upon 
him and asked that he serve the Tri- 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


State Packers Association as Secretary. 
By accepting this position, he became the 
first full-time paid employee of the Asso- 
ciation and was responsible for making 
the group over into a real trade associa- 
tion rather than as primarily a social 
one as it had been previously. 


Throughout the past 48 years, he has 
served the canning industry continuous- 
ly as his vocation. During those and 
previous years, his interest and activities 
in community affairs has been outstand- 
ing. An active Rotarian, he has served 
his local club as President and on many 
committees. As chairman of one of their 


FRANK SHOOK 


committees in 1941, he was responsible 
for the unemployemnt compensation rolls 
of Talbot County being cut down from 
over 400 to less than 100. County posi- 
tions which he has been called upon to 
1ill include being a member of the 
School Board by appointment of Gover- 
nor Harry W. Nice; member of Liquor 
Board by appointment of Governor Her- 
bert R. O’Conor; Chairman of the War 
Price and Rationing Board for Talbot 
County; member Local Selective Service 
Board; member County Welfare Board. 

He has been a lifetime active member 
of the Methodist Church and is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Strawbridge Home 
for Boys at Sykesville, Md. 


The canning industry and his many 
other friends deluged him with well 
wishes on having achieved the calendar 
age of 80, with the appearance of a man 
of 70, the stamina of a man of 60, the 
mental facilities of a man of 50, the ex- 
perience and judgment of a man of 90, 
and a host of friends which a normal 
man of twice his age would not have ac: 
cumulated. 


AMERICAN CAN AND UNION 
OFFICIALS REACH TEMPORARY 
AGREEMENT 


Canners will be relieved to know that 
a temporary agreement has been reached 
between American Can officials and 
Union representatives to carry on under 
the terms of the present contract until 
September 19, at which time further 
negotiations will be undertaken. 


WISCONSIN’S ENTRANT FOR 
SWEET CORN SWEETHEART 


Wisconsin, whose entrant last year 
carried off the Sweet Corn Sweetheart 
honors at the Hoopeston, Illinois Fes- 
tival in the person of Miss Joan Ed- 
wards, will enter Miss Joyce Cisco of 
Beaver Dam as their contestant for this 
year’s festival to be held September 22 
to 24. The selection was made by the 
Publicity Director of the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture on the 
basis of photographs and nominating let- 
ters. Miss Cisco is 20 and a Senior at 
the University of Wisconsin and has 
been employed in the canning plant at 
Fox Lake for two seasons as green corn 
scale clerk. 


LIMA HAMILTON PERSONNEL 
CHANGES 


John E. Dixon, formerly President of 
the Lima-Hamilton Corporation, can 
making machinery manufacturers of 
Hamilton, Ohio has succeeded Samuel G. 
Allen, resigned, as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. George -A. Rent- 
schler will continue as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, while Daniel S. Ellis suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dixon as President. W. A. 
Rentschler is now Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and Vice-President Henry F. Barn- 
hart has been made a Director of the 
firm. 


USDA TO BUY TOMATO PASTE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced it will offer to buy, on 
an offer and acceptance basis, approxi- 
mately 155,000 cases of tomato paste 
from the 1949 pack, for distribution in 
school lunch programs. 

Offers must be received not later than 
September 23 and acceptances will be 
made not later than October 4 for deliv- 
ery during the period October 31 through 
December 31, 1949. 

Terms of offers will be sent to pros- 
pective suppliers. Further details may 
be obtained from Bradford Armstrong, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The telephone is Re- 
public 4142, Extension 4728. 
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CANCO NAMES F. C. BASELT TO 
NEW RESEARCH OFFICE 


The appointment of F. C. Baselt as 
assistant director of research for Amer- 
ican Can Company is announced by J. A. 
Stewart, vice president in charge of re- 
search. Mr. Baselt has for a number of 
years been active in research and devel- 
opment work in connection with the com- 
pany’s flat-top paper milk container and 
the beer can. In his new position he 
will have direct charge of these activi- 
ties. He will also work with agricultural 
and public health agencies in technical 
matters involving the milk container and 
with the brewing industry in the inter- 
est of maximum research service. 

While retaining his New York head- 
quarters, Mr. Baselt will correlate his 
work with Dr. B. S. Clark and Dr. R. W. 
Pilcher, director and associate director 
of research, respectively, for the com- 
pany at the general laboratories in May- 
wood, Illinois. The Maywood laboratories 
are the largest in the industry, devoted 
to research and development work for 
all types of metal and fibre containers 
made by the company and for assistance 
to all customer industries in processing 
and packaging. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS TO MEET 


Secretary H. D. Brown has announced 
that the 41st Annual Convention of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica will be held at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, November 13 to 17. 

Dr. Brown reports that there will be 
more exhibits at this year’s convention 
than ever before. The supplies exhibits 
will take up all the space in the Clay- 
pool Hotel, while machinery exhibits will 
be set up at the State Fair Grounds. 

A Committee is arranging a giant fish 
fry at the Fair Grounds, which is said 
to be different from all other fish fries. 
You have to eat it according to rules or 
you get into all kinds of difficulty. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN APPOINTS 
CALIFORNIA REP 


Berlin Chapman, Berlin, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers of food processing ma- 
chinery, has appointed Peter D. Bowley 
& Associates to represent them in the 
State of California. 


COLEMAN OPENS NEW PLANT 


Coleman (Wis.) Canning Company 
has opened a new modern plant at Glad- 
stone, Michigan, under the management 
of George Hanson, who also manages the 
Coleman plant. Operations for this year 
will be confined largely to green and wax 
beans. An experimental pack of toma- 
toes will be made and if operations prove 
successful a larger acreage will be 
planted in future years. Jack Ulrich, 
formerly Coleman resident, has been 
made supervisor of the new plant. 


GILLETT FIELD MAN 


Jim Cota, with the company for the 
past three years specializing in field 
work, has been appointed head field man 
of the Gillett (Wis.) Canning Company, 
succeeding R. J. O’Harrow, resigned. 


JOINS STOKELY SALES FORCE 


H. G. Feldstein, well known in Pitts- 
burgh food industry circles, has joined 
the Pittsburgh sales force of Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


U. OF C. TO GET NEW FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY BUILDING 


Plans for a new million dollar food 
technology building to be erected on the 
Davis campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia have been completed and Presi- 
dent Robert G. Sproul expresses hope 
that it will be ready for occupancy in the 
fall of 1950. Activities of food technol- 
ogy in the College of Agriculture have 
been conducted on the Berkeley campus 
in the past, with Dr. W. V. Cruess at its 
head for years. Dr. Cruess dropped ad- 
ministrative work two years ago to de- 
vote more time to research and Dr. Emil 
M. Mrak now heads the work. 


PERRY IN NEW ADDRESS 


The William M. Perry Company, food 
brokerage, has moved from 244 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco, California, to 
larger quarters at 635 Second St. 


NO DIVIDEND ON HUNT 
COMMON 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has omitted a dividend on its 
common stock, and officials predict a net 
loss for the current fiscal year. It has, 
however, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on the preferred stock. 


CALIFORNIA CANNERY BURNS 


The California Sunset Products Can- 
nery at Merced, California, was de- 
stroyed by fire the second week in 
August. Origin of the blaze and extent 


‘of the loss has not been determined. The 


cannery handled tomatoes and tomato 
products. 


SAFEWAY SELLS CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


Safeway Stores, Inc., which formerly 
operated a canning plant near San Jose, 
California, has sold the equipment and 
will use the land and buildings for ware- 
house operations. 
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GRIDLEY TO BUY FOR RAILROAD 


Joseph H. Gridley, San Francisco, 
California, has been appointed manager 
of the dining car department of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. He has been 
with this concern several years and be- 
fore then was with a New York food 
brokerage firm and with the California 
Packing Corporation. 


MacCONAUGHEY ADDRESSES 
AD CLUB 


Harry E. MacConaughey, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., was a recent speaker at a meeting 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club, 
third of the club’s summer series of talks 
on sales techniques. 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


FARRAR JOINS WILSON 
COMPANY 


Richard B. Farrar, well known to can- 
ners in New York State, has joined the 
Norman L. Wilson Company, Buffalo, 
New York food brokers, and will cover 
the trade generally in that area. 


GETS SAUCE ACCOUNT 


Powell & Company, Montreal, have 
been appointed Canadian sales represen- 
tatives for the MclIlhenny Co., packers 
of tabasco sauce, with plant at Avery 
Island, La. 


CHAINS TO MEET 


The National Association of Food 
Chains will hold its 16th Annual Meeting 
at the Statler and Mayflower Hotels, 
Washington, D. C., October 12 to 15. 


“ZIZZ BUZZ” SUCCEEDS 
KEEDOOZLE 


Clarence Saunders, originator of the 
Piggly Wiggly, and more recently in the 
trade spotlight as inventor of the “Kee- 
doozle” automatic shopping food store, 
announces that his Keedoozle unit in 
Memphis, recently closed, will not re- 
open. 

The Keedoozle, operated with keys and 
conveyor belt, has proved “too much for 
the average mind to comprehend” and 
“is far in advance of public thinking”, 
Mr. Saunders said. 

Now, Saunders announces, will 
launch a new type of store, the “Zizz 
Buzz”,—a store where you punch a but- 
ton and get your merchandise. Unlike 
the Keedoozle, however, the new store 
will not have automatic bill totaling. 

Keedoozle franchises held by operators 
in other cities will not be affected by the 
closing of his Memphis unit, Mr. Saun- 
ders pointed out. 
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takes a turn at the wheel. 


Mrs. J. C. Ward, who first conceived the idea of the Ward Mechanical Bean Picker, 


BEAN PICKER DESIGNED BY NEW YORK CANNER 


Faced with continually mounting bean 
picking costs and spurred by an idea con- 
ceived by Mrs. J. C. Ward, the Ward 
family who operate the Ward Canning 
Company at Mt. Vernon, New York, has 
designed a bean picking machine that 
shows promise of excellent results. With 
the understanding that a one crop bean 
is on its way, the machine was designed 
primarily for a single picking. The ma- 
chine, however, does not pull the plants 
from the ground and initial experiments 
show that the plants do grow again and 
will produce a later crop. Further ex- 
periments will determine the practicabil- 
ity of second pickings. 


OPERATION 

The operation of the two row picking 
machine first starts with a vine lifter 
which elevates any vine hanging on the 
ground to an upright position. The ex- 
cess leaves and tops are sheared from 
the plant. The topless plants are now 
presented to the rotors which snap the 
beans from the vine and toss them on a 
conveyor which is between the two rows 
being picked. The conveyor elevates the 
picked beans and loose leaves up to the 
cleaner where the leaves are separated 
from the beans by air. 

A; can be seen from the photo, the 
pickcy works because the bean hangs 
dow: and the inertia of the bean when 
struck at its point of attachment to the 
vine by the pins causes the beans to snap 
at the proper place and fall on to the 
conveyor. This manner of picking does 
not vuise or otherwise mutilate the bean 
itsel 


RESULTS OF TESTS 


Conmercial tests are under way now 
and the results of course, not yet known. 
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The machine, however, has been tested 
on the company’s own and neighboring 
acreage, and manufacturers have ex- 
pressed an interest in handling a limited 
number next year. In response to our 
questions, the designers state that: 


YIELD AND QUALITY—“The yield 
of one picking is similar to hand picking 
in quantity but superior in quality from 
the canner’s or consumer’s standpoint, as 
it will pick the smaller bean. We can 
pick the smaller bean or not, as we de- 
sire. We have made one interesting test. 
On a field belonging to Albert Dam, a 
canner in Verona, New York, we went 
down a few rows of beans that had been 
hand picked the day before. What the 
picker picked was of better quality than 
what the hand pickers had produced. 

Despite the fact that we are intent 
upon one picking and have designed this 
model to do just that, it is our opinion 
that the better quality of bean picked 
will in quite some measure compensate 
for the drop in overall tonnage compared 
to multiple pickings. As we have said 
before, we have not yet determined the 
benefits of a normal second picking of 
this machine since the fertility of the 
particular soil and weather, etc., may 
not be as favorable as was on our test 
plot. So it would seem that comparison 
of yields would be computed as one good 
picking against multiple pickings in ton- 
nage if we disregard the new bean plant 
which matures all at the same time.” 

COST — “The cost of machine pick- 
ing, disregarding depreciation, insur- 
ance, ete., is but the wages of three men 
and gas and oil. The machine will do 
about seven acres a day. The amount 
of beans produced depends upon the 
yield, of course. The cost of hand pick- 
ing beans in this district we are told is 


50c a bushel to the picker, 10c¢ a bushel to 
the picker boss and the cost of housing, 
transportation, etc.” 

(The 1948 average New York yield of 
beans was 1.6 tons (10 year average 1.7 
tons) or 107 bushels to the acre. At 60c 
per bushel the cost of hand picking .7 
acres or 750 bushels based on 1948 aver- 
age would amount to $450.00, without 
including the cost of transportation or 
housing.—Editor) 


NEW RETORT LOADER 


Invitation to see the new Berlin Chap- 
man-Bott Retort Loader under actual 
conditions have been sent to canning 
plant operators by Berlin Chapman Co., 
Berlin, Wisconsin. The machine that has 
been in the process of development for 
the past two years is now in a commer- 
cial setup at the Stokely Canning plant 
in Berlin, Wis., where preliminary runs 
were made during the pea pack, and is 
now on the corn pack, operating until 
about September 2nd. 

The machine is designed to handle 
eans into and out of retorts, and is said 
to be a labor saving, cost cutting ma- 
chine, as it eliminates can handling from 
the closing machine through the cook 
room into the warehouse. Its complete 
operation will be demonstrated and ex- 
plained to visitors, according to the in- 
vitation sent out by John B. Gillett, vice 
president of the company in charge of 
sales. 


ALUMINUM EXHIBIT OPENS 


Aluminum Company of America has 
opened an exhibit in Chicago’s Museum 
of Science and Industry, which tells the 
story of aluminum from ore to the con- 
sumer. Feature of the exhibit is a large 
symbolical diorama depicting the pour- 
ing of molten aluminum into the channels 
of commerce and industry to dramatize 
the hundreds of aluminum products 
which intimately affect the life of the 
American consumer. A recorded narra- 
tion describes many of the complicated 
manufactured processes the metal under- 
goes before it is transformed into sheet, 
foil rod and wire, plate, castings, extru- 
sions, and other commercial forms. An- 
other section of the exhibit traces step 
by step the operations in mining and re- 
duction of aluminum ore and its fabrica- 
tion into scores of end products ranging 
from airplane propellers to aluminum 
foil. 


FALK RESIGNS FROM 
EDUCATION BOARD 


Adrian J. Falk, president of S. & W. 
Fine Foods, Inc., and president of the 
San Francisco, California Board of Edu- 
cation for two years of a five-year term, 
has tendered his resignation from the 
board. He pleaded press of business af- 
fairs as reason for his desire to retire. 
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CROP REPORTS 


TOMATOES 


EATON, IND., Aug. 18—Tomatoes. Pros- 
pects 60 per cent compared to 1948. 


ELWOOD, IND., Aug. 19 — Tomatoes: 
1100 acres this year, 1400 in 1948. Have 
four plants and each have run only two 
half days. Full operations expected to 
start about September 1, which is ten 
days later than usual. Rains and hot 
sun have damaged the crop. There are 
not many tomatoes on the vines. Quality 
thus far has not been very good but with 
favorable weather this will improve. 


UNDERWOOD, IND. Aug. 18—Tomatoes: 
Expecting about 60 per cent yield on 
acreage reduced by 20 per cent over a 
normal year. Quality very poor. Too 
much early rains followed by long hot, 
dry period. 


CRISFIELD, MD., Aug. 22 — Tomatoes: 
Not over 45 per cent of normal yield. 
Acreage this section down 20 per cent 
below normal and yield not 45 per cent. 
This week will wind up packing. 


CRANE, MO., Aug. 15—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age slightly increased over last year’s 
all time low. Yield prospects better than 
last year; in fact better than either 1947 
or 1948, two very poor crop seasons. 


ELSEY, MO., Aug. 16—Tomatoes: Our 
acreage is greater than last year and 
yield thus far is fair. Just now the pros- 
pects do not look very good for a late 
crop. 


PIERCE CITY, MO., Aug. 22—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 50 per cent less; yield normal. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Aug. 25—Tomatoes: 
Acreage reported by B.A.E. as below 
1948 which is believed inaccurate; acre- 
age well over 1948. Crop two to four 
weeks early. Hot and dry weather re- 
duced bumper crop to below average; 
estimated at 5.0 tons per acre. 


GLASSBORO, N. J., Aug. 18—Tomatoes: 
Started packing July 27. No incentive 
to pack this year. Quality of tomatoes 
not too good. Prices of finished product 
too ridiculous to warrant packing too 
many tomatoes. We anticipate packing 
about 50 per cent of last year. In our 
opinion we believe the smartest canner 
today is the canner who is not packing 
tomatoes. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO, Aug. 19—Tomatoes: 
We have about 20 per cent less acreage 
than last year. Tomatoes are not ripen- 
ing as they should so far this year. Ex- 
pect a yield of about 7 tons per acre. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEST ALEXANDRIA, OHIO, Aug. 19—To- 
matoes: Acreage and prospective yield 
below normal. Too much rain; not ripen- 
ing rightly. 


NORTHEAST, PA., Aug. 21—Tomatoes: 
Acreage normal. Indicated yield 80 per 
cent of last year. Crop early; starting 
now to pack. Quality not very good due 
to dry weather. 


LURAY, VA., Aug. 23—Tomatoes: Look 
very well and ought to have fairly nice 
crop if it doesn’t rain any more or a 
change in the weather that will aid and 
further the ripening of the crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Aug. 25—Peppers: 
Acreage heavy; yield reduced due to sun 
damage and maggots. Late pickings may 
make up for early losses. 


Asparagus: Yield 10 per cent above 
1948. Quality excellent. 


PHELPS, N. Y., Aug. 17— Cabbage: 
Acreage in this section is definitely off; 
estimated to be between 60 and 70 per 
cent of normal. We are still suffering 
from drought and much of our cabbage 
has been late set. Under present condi- 
tions, if we get a yield of 6 to 7 tons per 
acre we will be surprised. However, if 
rains begin and come regularly, this pic- 
ture could be changed materially. The 
present outlook is anything but reassur- 
ing. 


KELTON, PA., Aug. 23 — Mushrooms: 
Crop about same as last year; plenty. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., Aug. 20—-Peas: On 
June 27. we completed harvest with the 
highest quality ever packed at our plant. 
Alaska yields were quite disappointing. 
The hot dry weather during the latter 
part of May and early part of June 
played havoe with Alaska yields. Show- 
ers on June 17 and 18 boosted sweet peas 
to a better than average yield. Alaska 
pea growers averaged 1,364 pounds per 
acre at an average price of $102.78 per 
ton, while sweet pea growers averaged 
2,157 pounds per acre at $90.76 per ton. 

Sweet Corn: We are now in the midst 
of the harvest. Most fields are yielding far 
above the ten year average. The extreme 
heat encountered the past 30 days has 
caused corn to mature more rapidly than 
usual, resulting in a much greater daily 
tonnage than anticipated when arrang- 
ing our planting schedule. Have had to 
synchronize our harvesting to the capa- 
city of our plant rather than to the num- 
ber of acres of corn ready to harvest. 


NORTHEAST, PA., Aug. 21— Grapes: 
About 80 per cent of last year’s tonnage 
indicated and an early season with press- 
ing starting about September 20. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Pumpkin: No acreage contracted or 
open and will not pack. 


LURAY, VA., Aug. 283—Green Beans: 
Look excellent and expect heavy crop. 
The rains helped the beans but even they 
need sunshine now. 


RACINE, WIS., Aug. 23 — Cabbage: 
Early crop about 4 per cent larger than 
1948 as to acreage and the late crop is 
about 10 per cent below the 1948 acre- 
age. Yield on the early crop has been 
very good and we look for good yields on 
the late crop. A tremendous amount of 
cabbage is being shipped out of this ter- 
ritory for market use and it is quite pos- 
sible that some of the late plantings will 
be taken up by the fresh market as they 
are getting very good prices for the 
same at this time, and therefore, are not 
waiting for the crop to yield heavy for 
the kraut packer. 


NEW SPRAY FOR DAIRY PEST 
CONTROL 


With the Government approval of the 
new insecticide, lindane, for dairy barn 
fly control, the California Spray-Chem- 
ical Corporation of Richmond, Califor- 
nia and Elizabeth, N. J., announces their 
new wettable powder, ISOTOX Dairy 
Spray, containing 25% lindane. 


According to the manufacturer, this 
product, ISOTOX Dairy Spray, is gain- 
ing wide acceptance as the answer to 
the dairyman’s insecticide problem, since 
DDT was prohibited from dairy pest con- 
trol several months ago. 


The manufacturer states the new 
dairy spray kills flies faster than DDT 
did at its best, and also kills flies that 
have built up resistance to DDT and 
Methoxychlor. In addition, extensive 
usage has shown that the spray gives 
residual control, lasting a month, de- 
pending on temperature, humidity and 
rate of application. 


The spray may be used for fly control 
in dairy barns, farm buildings, milk 
plants, creameries, livestock barns, feed 
lots, stockyards, hog and poultry farms 
and other fly-infested places. 


Lindane is perhaps the most versatile 
insecticide available. The application 
for fly control also kills ants, roaches, 
mosquitoes and many other barn «nd 
building pests. The Spray may also be 
used as a specific to control scab or sar- 
coptic mange on dairy cows and other 
livestock. It has been recommended as 4 
scab control by many leading Universi- 
ties, veterinarians and other authorities. 
Flies, scab, lice and ticks on beef cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep and poultry are also 
controlled by the spray. j 
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WATER POLLUTION BOARD 
REPORTS 


The first report of the new Water Pol- 
lution Control Advisory Board was de- 
scribed by Federal Security Administra- 
tor Osear R. Ewing in late July as an 
important step forward in the safe- 
guarding of the Nation’s water re- 
sources. 

The Board, which brings Government 
and industry formally together in an 
across-the-board attack on water pollu- 
tion, declared in the report that “the de- 
spoilment of our water resources is dis- 
graceful” and that “there is urgent need 
for correction.” 

It is recognized, the Board said, that 
many States have made _ substantial 
progress toward control or correction of 
water pollution. But their efforts were 
considered piecemeal from the _ stand- 
point of theNation as a whole. 


“A coordinated approach is long over- 
due,” the Board said, “to bring this 
phase of resource conservation in line 
with other conservation programs. Ag- 
gressive implementation of all phases of 
Water Pollution Control Act is impera- 
tive.” 

The Act, under which the Board was 
established, requires that the advisors 
review policies and programs of the Pub- 
lic Health Service in the field of water 
pollution and make recommendations to 
the Surgeon General. The Board consists 
of six non-Government leaders in water 


pollution abatement appointed by the 
President, and five Government members 
designated by their respective depart- 
ments, Public Health Service, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Department of the 
Interior, Federal Works Agency and the 
Department of Agriculture. The new law 
aims to assist the States through tech- 
nical and financial assistance in control- 
ling pollution of water courses and paves 
the way for regional and sectional pro- 
grams. 


The Board recommended that the Pub- 
lic Health Service continue to concen- 
trate on the preparation of comprehen- 
sive pollution abatement programs, 
which were termed “the heart of this 
widespread endeavor”. 


“These programs,” the Board asserted, 
“should be documents suitable for use by 
the States in carrying out technically 
and economically sound action programs. 
Properly explained, they can provide a 
powerful influence in support of pollu- 
tion abatement progress. Teamwork is 
the key to the success of this under- 
taking. 

“The bases upon which pollution con- 
trol programs are developed are of ut- 
most importance. The Board feels that 
the degree of treatment that should be 
recommended for any situation should be 
keyed realistically to that situation. The 
quality of water in the receiving stream 
should be maintained in a condition com- 
mensurate with the reasonable and de- 
sirable uses of the stream. This is the 


most logical ‘and economical basis of ap- 
proach. It recognizes the self-purifica- 
tion capacity of streams and utilizes this 
asset to the benefit of all and the detri- 
ment of none. The discharge of wastes 
in excess of the assimilating capacity of 
the receiving waters, with due regard to 
water uses, should be brought under con- 
trol in an orderly fashion.” : 

The Board took cognizance of the fact 
that Federal funds will not be available 
to municipalities for construction loans 
this fiscal year and expressed the hope 
“that this fact will not be used as an 
excuse for postponing the building of 
treatment works”. 

It was the Board’s opinion “that a 
substantial portion of cities and indus- 
tries alike are capable of correcting their 
pollution problems without relying on 
loans from the Federal government”, 
and the Board urged them “to act with- 
out delay in providing corrective facili- 
ties.” 

Declaring that it “proposes to take an 
active part, not a passive one”, the 
Board reaffirmed plans to hold meetings 
in different sections of the country in 
order to obtain first-hand information 
on specific water pollution problems. 

Mr. Ewing pointed out that the Board 
commended the Public Health Service 
for its administration of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act so far, and called at- 
tention particularly to the close working 
relationships with the States and with 
the other Federal agencies that have 
been established. 


CRUO-Ayars Universal Filler 


For tomatoes, cut stringless beans, quartered and half 
apples. berries, whole beets, whole potatoes, apricots, 
Insures a measured, accu- 
rate |\ll without crushing the product and a measured 


plum- and similar products. 


amouiit of juice to each container. 


CRCO-Ayars Plunger Filler 


For j.umpkin, apple sauce, concentrated soups, purees, 
chili ton carne, baby foods, dog foods and like products. OF 
Delivers a measured, accurate fill at high speeds. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CRCO-Ayars Fillers are outstanding for 
their precision design, sturdy long-life con- 
struction and their ability to out-perform 
over other types of fillers. Models are avail- 
able for practically every type of product. 
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CRCO-AYARS 
Plunger Filler 


Univeral Filler 


Write for 
.complete 
details and 

prices. 


THE BEST 


CHISHOLM -RYDER CO.n- 
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AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY ee 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Prices Proving Attractive — Apple Sauce 
Prices Named—Catsup On Its Way Out Of 
Doldrums—Corn Canners Facing The Situa- 
tion Squarely — Lima Bean Stocks — Peas 
Moving Well, Association Swamped With 
Requests For Merchandising Material. 


THE SITUATION — Although most 
reports stress a continued absence of 
forward buying, there are some indica- 
tions that opening prices are proving 
inviting enough, on some items at least, 
to attract volume orders. From Wiscon- 
sin, for instance, comes the news that 
303 peas, in all grades, are for all prac- 
tical purposes sold out. Beet canners in 
that state are also shipping as fast as 
packed and several canners have already 
withdrawn, having sold as many as they 
expect to pack. Snap bean canners in 
the same state are operating around the 
clock and shipments are reported heavy. 
Lima Beans are also meeting a good call 
in both the east and midwest. Corn 
prices will no doubt prove tempting and 
if the “Pass the Acreage” slogan proves 
effective, this item stands an excellent 
chance of working out of what could bea 
most unfortunate market situation. Pros- 
pects for a normal tomato and tomato 
products pack become slimmer each day 
according to numerous reports reaching 
this desk. Many Tri-State tomato can- 
ners remain withdrawn expecting better 
things to come. Indiana canners still 
refuse to enter the market due to the 
Tri-State fiasco and poor prospects in 
that area. The canned fruit situation is 
now clear to all—outstanding quality, 
most attractive prices—That should spell 
rapid movement. Apple sauce openings 
about in line with last year have been 
named in all sections. Canned fish is 
caught in a log jam. The fish refuse to 
strike and labor insists on it. 


APPLE SAUCE — Operations began 
in Virginia this week. Advance orders 
on this item have been heavy. Despite the 
fact that it will be unable to deliver for 
the next several weeks, one large house 
in the area is quoting for prompt deliv- 
ery only, as follows: 8% oz. tins 75c; 
303 tins $1.15; 17 oz. jars $1.20; No. 2 
tins $1.25; No. 10 tins $6.00. Prices in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, etc., 
are in line with the above. Apple But- 
ter is listed by the same firm at $1.02 
for 14 oz. jars, $1.60 for 28 oz., $2.00 for 
38 oz. and $6.50 for 12 oz. jars and No. 
10 tins. 


CATSUP — The catsup situation has 
been the subject of much confusion. As 
most everyone knows the 1948 pack 
brought an excess of low quality catsup 


~ that threw the market into a tailspin. 


It is becoming evident that a good bit of 
this has been cleaned out these past sev- 
eral months at prices well below cost. 
Adding up reports reaching this office, 
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we size up the 1949-50 prospectus as fol- 
lows. It’s generally considered that the 
1949 tomato crop will fall far short of 
normal. Several owners of better known 
brands will not operate at all on catsup 
this season. Others are reported cut- 
ting their pack considerably. A good 
many of the new and smaller catsup 
packers couldn’t keep above water in last 
year’s market and so are out of the pic- 
ture. Other responsible Independent or 
smaller canners are unable to get toma- 
toes—one reports he’ll receive but 25% 
of expected tonnage from contracted 
acreage. Private label buyers then will 
find it difficult to locate fancy catsup for 
their label and there’ll hardly be enough 
poor quality stuff on the market to pull 
down the price of the latter or of the ad- 
vertised brands. Looks like catsup is 
well on its way out of the doldrums. 


CORN—Prices are being incorporated 
on our price page as fast as we get them. 
Here’s an item the packers of which 
seem to be facing the situation realistic- 
ally. “Pass the Acreage” is getting to 
be a by word with corn packers. NCA 
this week reports that Eastern States 
carried over as of first of August 580,- 
734 actual cases and Western states 
3,531,978 cases for a total of 4,112,712 
cases. Shipments for the year exceeded 
last year’s by about 3 million cases or 
30,491,797 cases as compared to 27,649,- 
431. It should be noted that there was 
more corn available to start with the 
latter season. While it could hardly be 
argued that 4 million cases is a back 
breaking carryover, especially consider- 
ing the hand to mouth buying’ tactics, 
corn canners are taking steps to elimi- 
nate an oversupply. But we’ll let the 
experts tell you about prospects as they 
appear today. Who should know better 
than Harvey Burr. We quote from the 
Corn Canners Bulletin: “—Average of 
ALL reports received to date; tons per 
acre 2.68, cases per ton 23.2. NCA re- 
ports 431,688 acres for canning x 2.72 
tons per acre (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture estimate as of August 1st) 
X average cases per ton ..?.. total esti- 
mated pack ..?.... Mid-season and late 
fields are generally reported with pros- 
pective yields somewhat greater than the 
first fields harvested and will tend to 
step up the overall average. If U.S.D.A 
estimated tons per acre (2.72) proves 
correct and IF the overall average yield 
should be 25 ¢/s per ton, the total pack 
will be around 2814-29 million cases, IF 
ALL the acreage is harvested and CAN- 
NED. We doubt, however, if the U.S. 
D.A. estimated tons per acre will prove 
correct as the condition and appearance 
of the crop on August 1st was deceptive 
with respect to prospective yields. 

IF 5% of the acreage or tonnage is 
abandoned or dumped in the silage stack 
as not suitable for any reason, the pack 
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will be around 261% million cases. At 
least that’s the picture as we see it this 
week. H. R. Burr” 


LIMA BEANS — NCA’s stock report 
of August 22, shows but 103,230 cases of 
this item on hand August 1. Of these 
55,020 cases were in Western States, 27,- 
589 in Maryland and Delaware and 20,- 
621 in other Eastern States. Movement 
of this item August 1 to August 1 ex- 
ceeded the prior year by some 340,000 
cases, the 1948-49 movement amounting 
2,495,750 actual cases and that for ’47- 
’48 totalling 2,158,315 cases. Here in the 
East we have reports that rains have 
helped a bad situation somewhat. Some 
prices are out and are reported on our 
price page. 


PEAS — Reports from Wisconsin re- 
port excellent movement with activity 
extending over the whole list. 303’s par- 
ticularly have been fully bought and 
shipped and are well sold out. The Can- 
ned Pea Association reports that 100,000 
sets of the merchandising material for 
the “Stock your Pantry Sale” (Sept. 15- 
Oct. 15) have been sent out on request 
and an additional run is now being made 
to supply the unending demand from dis- 
tributors, both customers and non cus- 
tomers of association members. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Opening Prices Still Hold Spotlight—A Feel- 
ing That Prices Have Hit Bottom—Evidence 
That Tomato Production Will Be Off—Corn 
Openings Lower Than Last Year—Midwest 
Names Bean Prices—Little Activity In Peas 
—Pro Rating Of Cocktail Expected — 
Peaches Firm — Pears Off — Salmon Price 
Give Pause—Maine Sardines Up—Price 
Competition In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Aug 26, 1949 


THE SITUATION — With opening 
prices still holding the industry spot- 
light, spot canned foods trading here 
during the week inclined to small lots for 
immediate shipment. The tomato situa- 
tion is coming in for careful study, in 
view of conflicting reports on the pack. 
On corn, additional opening prices have 
come from the midwest, at levels slight- 
ly, below those of a year ago. The can- 
ned fruit situation is showing a little 
more strength and a better undertone is 
likewise in evidence in some canned fish. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors look 
upon the canned foods market as a =elee- 
tive one and are studying the situation, 
item by item, in an effort to develop 4 
reasonably intelligent purchasing pro 
gram. It is becoming increasingly evr 
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dent that prices have hit bottom in a 
ereat many cases, and moderate up- 
swings are by no means impossible on a 
number of items, some buyers believe. 
Many, however, plan to hold to a con- 
servative replacement policy over the re- 
mainder of 1949, and take their chances 
on “missing the boat” in the event that 
substantial price increases or shortages 
make their appearance. 


TOMATOES—Canners are talking a 
costs basis justifying a $1.25 price on 
standard southern 2s, but meanwhile 
business continues to go through at $1.05 
and upwards, f.o.b. canneries. Accurate 
forecast of pack totals is as yet impos- 
sible, due to numerous cannery shut- 
downs, but it is evident that the season’s 
production will be sharply off in a num- 
ber of instances. Currently, canners are 
quoting 1s at 80 cents and upwards, with 
21s at $1.60 and 10s at $5.25. Midwest 
-canners are generally listing standard 2s 
at $1.10 to $1.15, with offerings relative- 
ly light and many packers apparently 
holding on to their tomatoes in anticipa- 
tion of a higher selling basis in the near 
future. 


CORN—Midwestern canners are now 
in the midst of the corn canning season 
and price views of canners are substan- 
tially below those of a year ago. Typical 


of this season’s price ideas, as contrasted 
with 1948, is the following schedule of a 
well known packer: 


Golden Corn 1948 1949 

$1.05 
1.35 
1.60 
8.50 
1.02% 
1.35 
1.50 


8.00 


. 1 cream style 

. 303 cream style.... 

. 2 cream style 

. 10 cream style 
Country Gentleman 
No. 1.10 
No. : 1.70 
No. 9.00 
No. 1 cream style 1.07% 
No. 303 cream style.... 1.45 

' No. 2 cream style 1.60 

No. 10 cream style 8.50 
all prices f.o.b. cannery, subject to final 
confirmation, and withdrawal without 
notice. The above prices, of course, cover 
only fancy quality. 


1.57% 


BEANS — Midwestern canners are 
coming through with opening prices, the 
market showing a strong tone. Standard 
green beans range $1.25 to $1.35, as to 
seller, with fancy ranging $2.75 to $2.85 
for 1s whole and $2.50 to $2.65 for 2- 
sieve whole green beans. Meanwhile, 
however, Ozark canners continue to list 
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cut green standards as low as $1.05 to 
$1.10. with standard No. 2 cut wax beans 
at $1.25. The market in the tri-states 
continues in firm position, with canners 
closely sold up. 


PEAS —There has been relatively 
little activity in canned peas during the 
week, although buyers continue on the 
look-out for fancy grades in wanted 
sieves. Standards are slow at _ the 
moment. 


SUCCOTASH—Southern canners are 
booking business on new pack succotash, 
and the market is fairly firm. Fancy 
golden with green limas is quoted at 
$1.15 and upwards for 8-ounce, $1.50 for 
1s, $1.75 for 303s, and $1.85 for 2s. On 
fancy with whole kernel golden corn and 
green limas, the 8-ounce size is available 
at $1.25 and 308s at $1.85, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


APPLE SAUCE—New York canners 
plan to start packing operations about 
mid-September, and are booking for 
shipment during the latter part of next 
month on the basis of $1.15 for fancy 
303s, $1.25 for 2s, and $6.00 for 10s, all 
f.o.b. plants. 


CITRUS—There have been no price 
changes reported on canned citrus this 
week. Demand is holding up, and can- 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 


,WESTMINSTER. MD 


= 
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ners are rapidly liquidating their hold- 
ings. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Coast re- 
ports indicate that the shortage of pine- 
apple will seriously curtail the cocktail 
pack this season. While some canners 
have acquired Mexican and Cuban pine- 
apple, others prefer a short pack with 
available Hawaiian pineapple. On the 
latter, offerings are reported on fancy in 
heavy syrup at $3.00 for 2%4s, $1.85 for 
1s, and $1.15 for 8-ounce, with indica- 
tions that sharp pro-rating of deliveries 
will probably be necessary. The peach 
situation is showing firmness, and in- 
quiry is picking up. Heavy production 
has brought about further easiness in 
Bartlett pears, and fancy was reported 
offering this week down to $3.05 for 
2l%s, $1.95 for 1 talls and $1.15 for 8- 
ounce, with choice at $2.40 on 2's and 
$1.50 on 1s. 


SALMON—Announcement last week 
of a $27 opening price on fancy red Alas- 
ka talls by a leading packer has tended 
to give buyers pause. Others are not 
quoting as yet, and it is reported that 
some sellers will dispense with the for- 
mality of naming opening prices this 
season, selling their pack on a spot basis 
as the season progress. Expectations are 
that reds will be available around $25 
per case, but only in conjunction with 
purchases of specified quantities of red 
halves and tall pinks. Currently, pinks 
are quoted for prompt shipment from 
Seattle on the basis of $19 for talls and 
$11.25 for halves, with medium reds at 
$21 and $12, chums at $16.50 and $9.50, 
and Puget Sound sockeyes at $25.50 and 
$16.00, all f.o.b. Seattle. 


SARDINES — With offerings limited, 
Maine canners have generally gone to an 
$8 basis for keyless quarters. California 
canners are negotiating with their fisher- 
men for the new season, bidding $25 per 
ton for fish as against the fishermen’s 
demand for $45. California mackerel is 
being offered at $7.50 for tall 1s, can- 
nery basis. 


TUNA—Sharper price competition is 
developing in tuna, and buyers are sit- 
ting on the sidelines waiting the out- 
come. There was a moderate call for 
spot stocks during the week, but buyers 
are not ordering in any large way for 
coast shipment. 


DOMINION BROKERS MEET 


Canadian Food Brokers Association 
will hold its annual meeting August 31- 
September 4 at Jasper Park Lodge, Jas- 
per, Alberta. 


TO CAN CHILI 


The Arizona Canning Company, head- 
ed by Leslie Brockman, has engaged in 
business at Elfrida, Arizona, operating 
on chili products. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Steady, Short Term Orders Keep Market 
Active—Buyers Sizing Up The Corn Situa- 
tion—California Pear Prices Reduced—Most 
Salmon Packers Withdraw On Tall Reds— 
Apple Sauce Prices Generally Named—lIndi- 
ana Tomato Canners Still Holding Off. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 25, 1949 


THE MARKET—Business continues 
to roll along in pretty good shape in Chi- 
cago again this week with the overall 
situation pretty much unchanged. There 
is a rather good total business going 
through on a fairly wide range of items, 
but it is characterized by the absence of 
really large sized orders, such as used 
to be placed at this time of the year, fig- 
uring on requiremnets up to the end of 
the year. Now-a-days a 30 to 60-day 
supply of anything is about as far as 
any buyer in the city of Chicago will go, 
but the sum total of these short term 
orders reflects a satisfactory business, 
as a general thing, up to this point. 


CORN—The corn pack is well under 
way now in this area and prices are gen- 
erally being quoted. No. 2 fancy, either 
cream style or whole kernel, is report- 
edly offered all the way from $1.45 to 
$1.65, while No. 10 strictly fancy whole 
kernel corn is offered at prices ranging 
from $8.00 to $8.50. There has been 
some fair business placed on No. 10s for 
$8.00 for rush shipment directly from 
the cooling tanks, but there is a tendency 
on the part of the buyers here to hold off 
as far as possible beyond their absolute 
immediate need. Some of the most im- 
portant factors in No. 10 corn are out 
with an $8.50 price but the trade to date 
generally has refused to go that high as 
a number believe that the $8.50 price 
will be brought down in line with some 
of the others. In the meantime the pack 
is progressing in rather spotty fashion, 
with the yield in quite a lot of sections 
in Wisconsin being very sharply cut on 
account of shallow kernels and low yield 
per acre. However, there are other spots 
where a quite satisfactory yield is re- 
ported and it remains to be seen what 
the total picture will look like when the 
pack is finished. There is a very sub- 
stantial amount of acreage being jumped 
this year, according to reports from Wis- 
consin, as most corn canners are con- 
centrating exclusively upon quality and 
doing everything within their power to 
avoid packing standard and extra stand- 
ard corn, in view of the substantial car- 
ryover in these grades. This jumping of 
acreage, of course, will tend to reduce 
the pack still further. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The biggest 
news in California fruits this week is a 
very substantial reduction in prices on 
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California pears. Most of the prominent 
independent packers in California have 
come out within the last few days with 
new lists on pears based on $2.85 for No. 
2% fancy, $2.55 for choice and $2.35 for 
standards, with No. 1 tall fancy at $1.75, 
choice at $1.55 and standard at $1.42%. 
It is also understood that most of these 
packers are protecting the buyers, who 
had already placed orders, on the basis 
of this new list. In spite of these reduc- 
tions, however, there is still some hesita- 
tion on the part of the trade here as they 
are waiting to see what action will come 
out of the Northwest. Reports have been 
received here that Bartlett pears in the 
Northwest are being offered to canners 
for prices as low as $25.00 a ton, al- 
though this is not a confirmed report. In 
any event, the trade feel that for the 
present they should wait and see just 
exactly what will happen as far as the 
Northwest packers of pears are con- 
cerned. There seems no doubt in the 
minds of the trade, however, that, based 
on California prices, or levels close to 
them, there should be a very much better 
movement of pears this year than in the 
seasons just past. In the meantime fruit 
cocktail is apparently cleaning, up fairly 
well at the opening prices and a number 
of factors are withdrawn. Peaches have 
firmed up slightly from the opening 
prices in most instances, but the market 
is, at present, rather quiet on peaches. 


SALMON — There is some continued 
activity in the salmon market, with tall 
pinks being sold at prices from $19.50 to 
$20.00. Tall reds are withdrawn so far 
as most packers are concerned. There 
are one or two factors in Seattle offering 
tall reds at $25.50, and one of the large 
advertised brands is offering at $27.00. 
The balance of the industry apparently 
is sitting back to judge the response to 
these offerings before reentering the 
market. However, there is now no ques- 
tion whatsoever that the supply of reds 
will be a great deal short of the neces- 
sary supplies to keep the trade stocked 
with red salmon throughout the year. 


APPLE SAUCE: Prices on new pack 
apple sauce have been rather generally 
named now and the level in all instances 
has been $1.25 for No. 2 and $1.10 for 
No. 303. This applies to New York State, 
Virginia, Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
California. This is a rather unusual 
situation and the trade here in conse- 
quence have placed a few orders in dis- 
tricts where they can get immediate 
shipment and are sitting back waiting to 
see what will happen on the balance of 
their requirements. So far as this )ar- 
ticular market is concerned, on an even 
break in price, New York State sauce 
is generally preferred, and, as a conse- 
quence, the buyers expect and anticipate 
being able to buy sauce in some of the 
other areas at lower prices, and if it 
turns out that this is the situation, busi- 
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ness will start to roll through, it is be- 
lieved, in pretty good volume. 


TOMATOES — The Indiana tomato 
situation is still up in the air as prac- 
tically all packers are holding off offer- 
ing new pack merchandise until the situ- 
ation clarifies itself a little. It is re- 
ported that No. 2 extra standards out 
of old pack can currently be bought in 
a range of $1.20 to $1.25, and it is re- 
ported also that the price level of No. 2 
standards from the Eastern Tri-State 
area has firmed up to a level of about 
$1.15, and this firming up may bring out 
prices from Indiana within the very near 
future. 


E. C. A. DIRECTOR DEAD 


Word has come from Seoul, Korea, 
telling of the death there early in August 
of Louis G. Van Vorhis, director of the 
fisheries and agricultural division of the 
Economie Co-operation Administration. 
He had been stationed in Korea since 
March, 1948. Before then he was at 
Terminal Island, California fish canning 
center, and for 10 years was with the 
California Fish and Game Commission. 
Mr. Van Vorhis was 44 years of age and 
death came after an illness of but 24 
hours. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Study The Cause Of Growers Price Collapse 
— Elberta Peaches Booked In Volume — 
Cocktail Prices Stabilized — Tomatoes In 
Weak Position—Citrus Juices Off Slightly 
— Fig Canning Underway — Strikes Keep 
Sardine Canneries And Warehouses Closed 
—Tuna Unsettled—Early Salmon Prices 
Withdrawn. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 25, 1949 


GROWERS PRICE COLLAPSE —A 
number of official explanations are mak- 
ing the rounds as to the combination of 
factors that have resulted in near-dis- 
astrous prices to growers of deciduous 
fruits. Prices are definitely down on 
most items, with growers experiencing 
their worst selling year since early in 
the thirties. The price collapse is held 
due mainly to the harvesting of bumper 
crops, the virtual loss of foreign mar- 
kets and the overpacking last year on the 
part of many canners. The loss of for- 
eign markets is due largely to the im- 
poverished condition of Europe and most 
of the rest of the world, with Marshall 
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Plan buyers largely spending their 
money for foods with greater caloric 
value. Last year, canners bought heav- 
ily and at high prices as crops were en- 
dangered by spring droughts, but sup- 
plies proved near normal. Last year as 
high as $135 a ton was paid for Bart- 
lett pears, with cling peaches bringing 
$62.50. This year both fruits are selling 
at $40 a ton, and some apricots were 
purchased at this price. 


PEACHES —A feature of business 
during the week has been the volume of 
business booked on Elberta peaches. 
Prices on fancy range from 10 per cent 
to 12% per cent below those of last year 
and the fruit is the finest in years. Early 
bookings have been so satisfactory that 
a rather larger pack will be made than 
was planned a few weeks ago. Fancy, 
hand-peeled, is moving at $3.10 to $3.45 
for halves or sliced in the No. 2% size, 
with choice lye-peeled at $2.10 to $2.25 
and irregular pieces and halves at $1.95 
to $2.10. A good call is noted for No. 1 
fancy, hand peeled halves or sliced at 
$1.30 to $1.40. The early demand for 
new pack clings has exceeded expecta- 
tions, with an encouraging volume slated 
for early delivery. Choice No. 2%s can 
be had at $2.10 from more sources than 
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was true a week or so ago, and this may 
be regarded as the going market for this 
item, although sales have been made at 
even less. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail seems 
gaining in sales as the season advances, 
with buyers sensing a marked falling off 
from last year’s record pack. Prices now 
seem stabilized at $1.85 for No. 1 fancy, 
$3.15 for No. 2%s and $10.60 for No. 
10s. Fruit is plentiful for operations, 
with the exception of pineapple and the 
scarcity of this item may hold down the 
pack somewhat. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes continue to 
be a weak item, with little interest shown 
in new pack on which operations are 
commencing to get under way. A few 
items are in light supply in first hands, 
but the carry-over in California is a 
large one, taken as a whole, and the pack 
for the season may prove smaller than 
acreage and tonnage indicate. 


CITRUS—The market for California 
citrus fruit juices has weakened some- 
what, despite the fact that it will be sev- 
eral months before new pack Florida 
juice will be on the market. The demand 
for the fresh fruit has slackened off and 
prices fell from their high peak, with 
prices for juice down in sympathy. Most 
canners are now quoting No. 2s orange 
juice at $1.65 and 46 oz. at $3.90, prices 
being the same for sweetened or unsweet- 
ened. Buyers are showing considerable 
caution and are making purchases only 
for immediate requirements. 


FIGS—The canning of figs is getting 
under way, but opening prices on these 
have not been named by the larger in- 
terests. The crop is a good one, in keep- 
ing with other fruits, with prices lower 
than last year, also in keeping with the 
trend. This specialty pack is a limited 
one and does not vary greatly year by 
year. 


SARDINES—tThe first month of the 
open season for sardines is coming to 
a close without any fish delivered to can- 
ners. Boat owners and canners recently 
agreed on a price of $35 a ton, but fish- 
ermen declined to go along, holding out 
for $45 a ton. Some of last season’s 
pack is tied up in warehouses around 
San Francisco Bay where a strike of 
warehousemen has been on for a couple 
of months. Some business is being lost 
because of this. It has been years since 
sardine fishing and canning has been 
carried on in California without a shut- 
down. 


TUNA — The canned tuna market is 
still unsettled, with several canners un- 
willing to pack at present prices. These 
canners say they know their costs and 
hold that they cannot break even at 
prices now quite general. At least three 
canners are now offering tuna at $13.50 
for fancy light meat halves, $12.50 for 
standard lightmeat and $10.25 for 
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grated. Even at these prices the distrib- 
uting trade is not greatly interested. A 
little more interest is being shown in 
Pacific mackerel at $8.00 and jack mack- 
erel at $7.00. 


SALMON—tThe canned salmon mar- 
ket is clearing, as far as prices are con- 
cerned, and an upward trend is noted, 
especially on Alaska red talls. The pack 
of this fish has been a very light one and 
some well known interests have come out 
with offerings at $27.00 a case. This has 
brought about withdrawals of some early 
offerings at $23.00 and $24.00. Some in 
the trade suggest that while the smaller 
pack justifies a higher price than last 
year, this will place salmon out of step 
with most other foods. The British Co- 
lumbia salmon pack is smaller than a 
year earlier, although that of sockeyes 
is slightly larger. Most of the falling off 
is in pinks. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Deep Sea Rodeo Attracts Fishermen — 
Shrimp Landings Lower — Hard Crabbers 
Turn To Shrimping. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 25, 1949 


ALABAMA DEEP SEA FISHING 
RODEO—tThe seventeenth annual Deep 
Sea Fishing Rodeo sponsored by the 
Mobile Junior Chamber of Commerce 
started at Dauphin Island Monday, 
August 22 at 5:30 A.M. and ended Wed- 
nesday, August 24 at 1. P.M. 

The rodeo this year got off to a bad 
start Monday morning because of strong 
winds and rough waters in the bay and 
the Gulf, yet the waters of the Gulf re- 
portedly were good for fishing through- 
out the day. 


CALENDAR OF 


SEPTEMBER 22-24, 1949 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 1, 1949 
—Annual Convention Texas Canners As- 
sociation, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—16th Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Statler & Mayflower Hotels, 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 17, 1949—Pineapple Stand- 
ards Hearing, Federal Security Bldg., 
Room 5439, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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EVENTS 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
IN. 


DECEMBER 18-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 


MARCH 15-17, 1950 Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Ass0- 
ciation, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
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In the afternoon little wind was blow- 
ing and the waters were very calm. 

Fishermen reported seeing numerous 
fish jumping “but the big ones just were 
not striking.” Nevertheless, the “salt- 
water cowboys” did very well consider- 
ing the handicap as they caught a 54% 
pound tarpon (silver king), a 54% pound 
spanish mackerel, a 12% pound bonito, 
34 pound king mackerel, a 27'2 pound 
cavalla besides many other smaller fish 
of these same variety and other varie- 
ties. 

Tuesday and Wednesday the weather 
was more favorable and good catches of 
fish and even some larger than on the 
first day were reported. 

This annual event of deep sea fish 
roundup (rodeo) brings anglers from 
different parts of our nation whose great 
ambition is to land the king of game fish, 
tarpon. 

Late Sunday night, fishermen had reg- 
istered from the Mobile area, Birming- 
ham, Montgomery, Selma, Jackson, Mem- 
phis, Miami, New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis. Officials expected last year’s rec- 
ord of 1400 anglers to be surpassed. 

Points for prizes of catches are given 
as follows: 

The fisherman who lands a sail fish in 
rodeo competition gets 1000 for each 
catch. Tarpons rate 500 points, devil 
fish 250; ling, large sharks and black fish 
100 points each. 

Other game fish for which points are 
awarded are red fish, king mackerel, 


cavalla, tuna, dolphin, blue fish, floun- 
ders, bonita, spanish Mackerel and 
speckled trout. 

There are $5000 in prizes offered. 

This rodeo is helpful to the sea food 
industry as a whole because seafood is 
featured in the menus of restaurants and 
many of the visitors for the event who 
have never eaten sea food before or but 
sparingly find they like it and if they 
can’t get it fresh in the inland towns 
they get it canned which is equally de- 
licious. 


SHRIMP —A drop of 5,052 barrels 
shrimp took place in production last week 
over the previous week in this section as 
17,552 barrels were produced the pre- 
vious week and 12,500 barrels last week. 

Louisiana produced 4,807 less barrels 
shrimps last week than the previous one 
and Texas produced 496 less barrels 
shrimp last week than the previous one. 
Mississippi, Alabama and Florida (Gulf 
coast) had an increase in production last 
week but nowhere near the amount re- 
quired to offset the decrease of Louisiana 
and Texas. 

The inclement weather was one of the 
reasons for the drop in production and 
another is that some of the shrimpers 
have knocked off shrimping in the lower 
bays until the shrimp get larger. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 19, 1949 were as follows: 

Louisiana 7,472 barrels, including 
Mississippi 


4,868 barrels for canning; 
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1,869 barrels, including 1,548 barrels for 
canning; Alabama 706 barrels, including 
187 barrels for canning; Florida (Gulf 
coast) 44 barrels and Texas 2,409 bar- 
rels. 

The canneries received 2,513 less bar- 
rels shrimp last week than the previous 
week. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 57,410 pounds and were 
approximately 579,120 pounds less than 
4 weeks ago. Total holdings were ap- 
proximately 43,930 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The amount of frozen shrimp in cold 
storage on August 1, 1949 was 6,788,000 
pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 48,484 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending August 13, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 65,274 standard cases. 

The price of new pack canned shrimp 
is $3.55 for small; $3.95 for medium; 
$4.35 for large and $4.60 for jumbo, 
f.o.b. cannery in 5-ounce tins, not Fed- 
eral inspected. 

HARD CRABS—Production of hard 
crabs in Louisiana was 18,070 pounds 
less last week than the previous week as 
216,750 pounds were produced the pre- 
vious week and 198,680 last week. 

The price of canned crab meat (pro- 
cessed) is $3.45 for claw and $4.50 for 
white in 6% ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 2 .1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
N. Y., Fey., Wax, 2 & 3 sv......... 1.95 
4 sv. 1.85 
OzaRKS 
Gut; Mo. 2 ck 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., _Wh. Gr., 
1 sv. 2.75-2.85 
3 sv. 2.30-2.35 
No. 2, Fey., Cut Gr., 3 sv. ........ 2.00 
4 sv. 1.85 
Std., 5 sv. 1.35 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
3 sv. 2.55 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.85 
5 sv. 1.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 1, 809% 1.40 
No. 303, 60 to 80% 2Y.....sssee 1.60 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 11.00 
Wis., No. 308, Tiny 2.60 
Small 2.35 
Medium 2.15 
Small 2.65 
Medium 2.40 
Texas, Fresh, Gr. & Wh., 
No. 2 1.75 
West Coast, Gr., No. 308....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
80% Gr., No. 808 2.15-2.35 
No. 2 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
Boys, Mos 2, 1.25 
No. 2% 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25 
Diced, No. 2 1.05 
4.60-4.65 
Sliced, No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
40/0 2.25 
No. 10, 60/0 6.00 
80/0 7.00 
120/0 8.00 
CARROTS 
1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Zs, Diced, No. 2.... .80- .90 
No. 5.00 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl............. 85 
No. 10 4.00 
tORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.45-1.60 
No. 303 1.30-1.40 
1.0214-1.05 
12 oz. vac 1.35 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 1.50 
No. 1.35 
No. 1.05 
No. 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.30 
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No. 10 0-7.25 
Fey. W.K., Co. Gent., No. i. linia 1.10 

1.45-1.524% 

No. 2 1.70 

No. 10 9.00 
Fey., C.S. Co. Gent., 


1.0714-1.1214 
No. 303 1.4 
No. 2 
No. 10 QE 
1.40 
No, 10 7.50 
East 
Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2..........1.65-1.70 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2..1.50-1.621%4 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 2 1.20 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.45-1.50 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
6.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
3 sv. 8.50 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
4 sv. 7.50 
7.25-7.50 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 


Std., Ungraded, No. 2 ................1.00 


6.50 
MARYLAND. SWEET 
No. 303, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.30 
Ex. Std., 1.20 
Std. 1.00 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded................. 1.10 
1.10-1.15 
8 oz., Ex. Std., Ungr.. -80- .8214 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 10..... 10008025 
4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
Ungraded 7.25 
New York, SWEETS 
2 sv. 2.15 
3 sv. 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv. 1.50-1.65 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
1.50-1.65 
2 sv. 1.90 
3 sv. 1.55 
4 sv. 1.40 
PENNSYLVANIA SWEETS 
3 sv. 1.65-1.70 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 3038, Ex. Std., 3 sv.........1.15-1.20 
2 sv. 2.25-2.35 
3 sv. 1.75 
2 sv. 1.85-2.00 
3 sv. 1.25-1.35 
4 sv. 1.15-1.20 
3 sv. 1.10-1.20 
4 sv. 1.00-1.05 


0. 10, B 11.50-11.75 
SvV.- 8.75 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 sv. ......9.00-10.00 
3 sv. 7.25-7.50 
4 sv. 7.00 
4 sv. 5.50-6.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
3 sv 1.65-1.70 
1.40-1.50 
5 sv. 1.30-1.40 
No. 2, Ex. 'Std., 
3 sv. 1.25-1.30 
3 sv. 8.75-9.00 
4 sv. 7.75-8.00 
5 sv. 7.25-7.50 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
PUMPKIN 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.70-3.80 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 3.30-3.50 
SPINACH 
Balto., Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 2% ...... 1.60 
Ozark, Fcy., No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 
No. 2 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
1.07 %-1.15 


--1.60-1.70 
5.50-6.00 


Midwest, Ex. Std., 1,251.35 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
N. Y., VA., Mipwesr 
1,25 
Calif. Gravensteins, 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Unpeeled, Fcy., 
2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Choice, No. 21% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.10 
Fey., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled... 
Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled.. Be 
Wiis, 
BLUEBERRIES 
New Jersey, No. 300, Hy. Sy.....2.65 
CHERRIES 


Royal Anne, Fey., No. 2%..3.35-3.40 


No. 10 12.45-12.75 
Choice, No. 24 3.20-3.25 
No. 10 11.45 
No. 1 T 2.05-2.15 
No. 2 2.45-2.55 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.10-12.50 
Midwest, RSP, No. 2 
Water 2.50-2.65 
No, 10 12.50-13.20 
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Yon No. 2, Water 2.60 
No. 10 13.25 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T 1.85 
PEACHES 
Calif, Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.40+2.50 
No, 10 8.25-8.40 
Choice, No. 2.10+2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
No. 10 6.70+6.80 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 249..2.85-3.05 
No. 1 T 1.7 
Choice, No. 2% 2 y 
1.50-1.55 
Std., No. 2% 
Mich., Choice, No. 2% 
PINEAPPLE, 
Texas IN Extra HEAvy SyRuP 
‘Sliced, No. 2 and 10........ Withdr awn 
Broken Slices, No. 2 
12.25 
Chunks, No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 11.00 
No, 2 1.95 
Withdrawn 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., Fey., NO. 2 1.87% 
46 oz. 4.00 
Calif. Sw., No. 2 ...... 
BB 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., Fey., 6 oz. 
No. 2 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 
Fla., Fey., 6 
No. 2 2.02% 
46 oz. 4.50 
Calif, NO. 2 1.90 
46 4,25-4.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. 2 1.30-1.35 
46 02. 3.25 
Texas, S/a, No. 1 -80 
46 .... 3.25 
TOMATO 
NN, Wee. Faye, Ns B 1.00 
46 oz. 2.10 
TrisState, NO. 2 90- 95 
46 oz. 1,95-2.00 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
46 oz 1.90-2.20 
No. 10 4,254.75 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2 1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.00-4,50 
FISH 
CRABMEAT 
White 4.50 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 454 4.00 
OB. 4.90 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......Withdrawn 
Med. No. 1 
12.0()-12.50 
Pink 2 19.51)-20.00 
nan 11.50 
Chums, No. 1 T 
walle “5-10. 00 
16.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Maine, 4 Oil Keyless ..........: 
SHRIMP 
Medium 
Large 4.35 
Jumbo 4.60 
August 29, 1949 
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- WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 12 H.P. Upright Flue Type Boiler with 
Sunfire Stoker; Kisco Return System with complete automatic 
controls. Equipment as good as new. Used only 18 months. 
Apply: Raymond Borden, H. L. Borden Lumber Co., Stras- 
burg, Va. 


FOR SALE—Reconditioned Stainless Clad % Jacketed Ket- 
tles, 40# pressure, 60 gal. & 80 gal.; Rebuilt Burt Wrap-Around 
Labeler #2 to #10 cans; Rebuilt Burt #1 to #3 cans; Re- 
built Knapp #1 cans; 6 Ayars 8-pocket Pea & Bean Fillers for 
300 x 407 cans; also 5-pocket for 300 x 407 and 307 x 409 cans; 
2 Acme Elec. op. Carton Bottom Stitchers; 8 new Tri-Clover 
Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps #2EJ, #2EBH, #2%EH, be- 
low list. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Phila- 
delphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Sixty barrels of high quality Caramel Color. 
Write for sample and bargain price. The C. H. Musselman Co., 
Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Mone!, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Electric Caser for 8 oz. cans, 211 x 304, 48 cans 
per case; also Electric Caser for No. 303 cans, 303 x 406, 24 cans 


~ cise. Must be in good condition. Adv. 4997, The Canning 
rad 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man experienced in packing full line of dry 
beans. To take full charge of small cannery in New York City. 
Must have mechanical ability and capable of supervising help 
and willing to work himself. An excellent opportunity. Write 
in detail to: Adv. 4996, The Canning Trade, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 


ee Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE—300,000 Peters plain cellophane lined Cartons 
for frozen food, 1%” x 4” x 5”. Adv. 4998, The Canning Trade. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTE 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St. © Chicago 6, Illinois 


FULL PRODUCTION 


MAY HINGE ON AN ITEM OF SUPPLY 


CONVEYOR BELTING . . TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS . . 
SANITARY FITTINGS . . ADHESIVES . . PAILS AND PANS 


@ Part of the very important preparation for successful operation is gathering 
sufficient quantities of essential supplies, replacing worn parts and accessories, or 
having such items and materials ready for emergencies. Better check for safety 
if you haven't done it already. Our special folder may help you. Write, wire, 
or telephone needs. 


FH. angsenkamp COMPANY 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


Morral, Ohi 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio — 
Peas Geane Sweet Com 
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ACE 
AUTOMATIC 
CAN EJECTOR 


Prevents Every Defectively Labeled or Unlabeled 
Can From Getting to Your Distributing Outlets 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Removes all defectively labeled - or un- 
labeled cans 


Positive trouble-free operation 


Entirely automatic - No operator neces- 
sary 
Adjustable for wide range of can sizes 


Unmatched record of continuous oper- 
ation 


Used and approved by nationally known 
canners 


High-speed - sturdy construction - long 
life 


No skilled electrician or engineer required 
A protective guarantee 


Distributed by 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 


—-SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


“Dad, it says here that a certain man was a financial 
genius. What does that mean?” 

“That he could earn money faster than his family 
could spend it.” 


First Lawyer: As soon as I realized it was crooked 
business I got out of it. 
Second Lawyer: How much? 


Two fat women went waddling down Smithfield 
Street. A very pretty blonde girl tripped by. 

“TIsn’t she beautiful?” said one of the fat women. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “and I just hate her.” 

“Why, Mary,” said the other woman, “you don’t 
even know the girl.” 

“T know I don’t,” said broadbeam. “But I’ve reached 
that age when a pretty girl is a positive insult.” 


Doctor: Any intestinal trouble? 

Draftee: I don’t know. It ain’t been issued to me yet. 
Doctor: Are you regular? 

Draftee: No sir, I volunteered. 

Doctor: Do you know the King’s English? 

Draftee: Is he? 

Doctor: My, but you’re stupid. 


Draftee: You ought to see my brother. He walks 
all humped over. 


Before the Judge in a county court a woman moaned, 
“T’m sure my husband is unfaithful to me because not 
one of the children looks in the least like him.” 


Father: “Why were you kept after school?” 

Son: “I didn’t know where the Azores were.” 

Father: “Well, in the future just remember where 
you put things.” 


Corporal (Clerk) entered the S.W.O.’s office with a 
large sheaf of papers. 

“Sir, may I have your permission to destroy these 
obsolete reports to make more space available for 
important data?” 

“Certainly, Corporal,” answered the S.W.O. ‘But 
first make copies of them!” 


“A small business man and his partner closed their 
office at noon one Saturday and went to the movies. 
When they were seated, one of them nudged the other 
and gasped; “Gosh, Joe, we forgot to close the safe!” 

“What’s the difference?” answered the other, “We're 
both here, ain’t we?” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg > Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. » a 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 


lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, L 
Co., 
id 3 em. Corp., Hoopes 
wd Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
d Mchy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, 111. 
ax. Robins & Co., inc. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. » 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. oe Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. hobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho\m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
la Pori> Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Allan | »n & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Chisho! 1-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
re Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


Berlin Chapman comeeny, Berlin, Wis. 
i 
Cc 

Robins & Co., Inc., 


timore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cone. Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ay Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ag Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Be 


, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg = Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine yg Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., itimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md 
SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘ood Mchy. em. -» Hoo} ton, Til. 
A. K. Robins & Co., inc. Dallmere, Md. 
TANES, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Tenens Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, 


FP. H. Langsenkamp Co, ndiana lis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


_A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indian lis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Go., Philipsburg, Pa 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
TInited Co. Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. SNAP BEAN MACHINERY KETTLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Seewe Falls, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. BLANCHERS. Food Mchy. & Chem Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

United Co., "Westminster, Ma. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

FISH CANNING MACHINERY isholm-Ryder Regese ‘a N. Y. 
G CUTTERS. Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 

F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Ve. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagére Falls, N. Y. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. C gt A nl. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ine. timore, Md. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. GENERAL SUPPLIES 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 
FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY BASKETS. 

Planters Portsmouth, Va. 

Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. GRADERS. ' 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Niegare Fa ill Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 

‘ood Mchy em. oopeston, Ill. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. A Complete Course in Canning 


Gaited Co. Westminster, —_— wa A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. The Almanac of the Canning Industry 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 


KRAUT MACHINERY PICKING TABLES. Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. David Weber, Co., “eer Pa. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~ Hoopeston, Ill. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
, Md. ‘ew Yor 
wn Can Co adelphia 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. pe 
MILK CANNING MACHINERY Food & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. RVESTING EQUIPMENT 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., eaten Falls, N. Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg ng m. H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Til. 
n 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY EXHAUSTERS. INSURANCE, Canners. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
BLANCHERS. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. LABELS. 
Mchy. Chem, ll. Litho. Ge Baltimore, Md. 
obins nc., Baltimore, uirson Labe Co., Br okly —Peoria—San 
United Co., Westminster, Md. PEELING KNIVES. Piedmont Label Co., veo 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, pe 
CLEANERS. F. 3 Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Bal ltimore, Md. United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Chisholm-yder Co. Niagére Fala, N.Y, 
‘00 chy em. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. PEELING TABLES, Continuous. Precast in- City 
ity 


United Co., Westminster, Md. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Continental Can Co... New York Ct 
GRADERS. Chem. Ml. National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. obins C timore, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., oe Falls, N. Y. a MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Food Mchy. 6 Chem, C orp. Peepeston, ml. SCALDERS. Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 
obins NC., SaMo4re, Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. eg Hoopeston, III. Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
ta, Il. ational Starch ew Yor 
Res Se WASHERS. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Im-Ryder Co., Ni Falls, N. Y. Chih i 
Chisholm-Ryder Niagara Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. FP. 3 Leogeenkeme Gon ‘Tndianapolis, Ind. Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 

A. obins c., Baltimore, SEASONINGS 


PICKING TABLES. 
Chapman Compeny, Beilin, Wie. Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. I N Conn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Sheen, 
COOKIN and Tanks. ” s 2, Mo. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. CONS tee be Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City 


Ta. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 
WASHERS. Chisholm-Ryder Co., ecicn Falls, N. Y. Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chica: = Il. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, Ill. F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. F. Soe 
Robins & Cor, In, Baltimore: Ma SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. Mo. Haven, Conn. 
EXTRA orneli See’ uis lo 
JUICE Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, I 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY Chisholm-Ryder Co., Miegere Falls, N. Y. Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Iil 


Chishole Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. ye I. Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. F. H. Langsenkamp Co. anapolis, Ind. F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


A. XK. Robins & Co., 4 Baltimore, Md. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SEED, TOMATO. 

HEATERS. Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY Berlin Ckapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. posmrup. King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chisholm- Falls, N. Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, oodruff & Sons, Inc. Milford, Conn. 
Food Mchy. & Ch x a Hoopeston, IIl. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Co. Ind. Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba’*imore, Md. Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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let PFIZER 
products help YOU! 


Every day the American housewife becomes more discriminating, and rightly so. 
She wants the best and deserves it. That’s why manufacturers everywhere are searching 
for ways to meet her demands. 

The products of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., are aimed to help the food processor and 
manufacturer improve the nutritional value and flavor of their foods. 


CITRIC ACID AND TARTARIC ACID 


are two preferred acidulants giving added zest to jams and jellies, beverages, gelatin 
puddings, and confections. 

Millers use Pfizer Bi-Cap for the enrichment of flour, and bakers find Pfizer 
Enrichment Wafers an easy, economical way to include the necessary vitamins in 
their baked goods. To protect the orchard-fresh flavor and color of frozen fruit, 
Pfizer manufactures Ascorbic-Citric Acid Mixtures. These are a few of the many uses 
of Pfizer quality chemicals in the food industry. 


For further information about prices and how Pfizer chemicals may help you 
improve your products, contact Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.. 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, 


San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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THOMAS LAXTON 


available for your 1950 planting 


from 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Main office: New Haven 2, Conn. 
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